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208 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Affection, the Wolfe in Rapacitie, the Beare in Gluttony, and the 
Swine in Drunkennes." 

A Spital Sermon of Deliverance, 1626. 
[Cf. King Lear, in, iv, 95-97.] 

It will be observed that in the course of these twenty-six refer- 
ences only twelve plays are mentioned, and only five of these more 
than once ; viz., Borneo and Juliet and 1 Henry IV, six times each ; 
King Lear, three times; Merchant of Venice and As You Like It, 
twice each. Doubtless other gleaners in the field of Henry King's 
works will find echoes of other plays ; but meanwhile it seems reason- 
able to stress this bit of evidence that the better known and liked 
plays to-day were also the favorites in the seventeenth century. 

La whence Mason. 

Yale University. 



MOLIfiRE'S BORROWINGS FROM THE COMEDIE DES 

PROVERBES 

Even a casual reading of Montluc's Comedie des Proverbes sug- 
gests that it exerted some influence on Moliere. for such striking 
phrases as " qui ne se mouche pas du pied " and " la t§te plus grosse 
que le poing et si elle n'est pas enflee " occur both in this play and 
in the work of the master, but it has not been clearly established 
how far this influence goes, or what its nature may be. The 
Comedie des Proverbes, first published in 1633, 1 had gone through 
twelve editions before Moliere's death. The fact that it is not 
mentioned in La Grange's Registre does not exclude the possibility 
of Moliere's having acted it at the Illustre Theatre or during his 
wanderings in provincial France. As there had been few works 
since Rabelais in which wit flowed so continuously, this verve and 
its richness in popular expressions may well have attracted Moliere's 
attention. At the same time, as it is almost entirely composed, 
according to its author's purpose, of familiar saws and fossilized 
epithets, resemblances to it could scarcely be avoided by a writer 

1 M. E. Koy in la Vie et les osuvres de Charles Borel, Paris, 1891, p. 253, 
has shown the error of earlier writers who place the first representation 
of this piece in 1609 or 1616. It was probably first acted only a year or 
two before its publication. 
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at all given to aphorisms. To prove relationship a large number 
of parallel phrases must therefore be collected. 

Despois, following in some instances Auger and earlier writers, 
notes here and there in his edition 2 of Moliere, thirteen distinct 
cases of resemblance, but he does not gather them together, nor 
discuss further the question of Moliere's indebtedness to this play. 
I think a conclusion may be reached by a study of the following 
list, which consists of the cases indicated by Despois and twelve 
others, three of which have been pointed out by Li vet ; 3 



Moliere 

1. Etourdi, 11, 5. Vous tuez 
done des gens qui se portent 
fort bien. 

2. Depit am., n, 6. ne sont 
encor pour moi que du haut 
allemand. 

3. Precieuses, Se. 2. sortir d'ici 

les braies nettes. 

4. Sganarelle, i, 12. C'est 
prendre la chevre un peu 
vite. 5 

5. Mar. force, i, 6. tu n'as 
seulement qu'a nous donner 
ta main, avec la croix de- 
dans. 

6. Tartuffe, n, 2. ne disant 
mot, je n'en pense pas 
moins. 

7. Ibid., n, 3. n'est pas un 
homme, non, qui se mouche 
du pie. 



Comedie des Proverbes 4 

in, 3. Ceux que vous avez tuez 
se portent bien. 



in, 1. pourveu qu'on ne nous 
entende non plus que le 
haut allemand. 

in, 5. ils n'en ont pas tire leurs 
brayes nettes. 

ii, 3. tu prens la chevre. 



in, 3. donnez-moi done la piece 
blanche, ou bien je ne vous 
dirai rien. 

Prologue, le perroquet de mais- 
tre Guillaume qui ne dit 
mot et n'en pense pas moins. 

i, 6. un homme qui ne se mouche 
pas du pied. 6 



2 Grands Ecrivains, Paris, Hachette, 1873-1886. The eases mentioned by 
him are those numbered below 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
*Lexique de la Umgue de Moliere, Paris, 1895-1897. 

4 Ancien Theatre francais, Paris, Jannet, 1861 (Bibl. Elzevirienne) 
rx, 6-98. 

5 Cf. Bourgeois gentilhomme, in, 10, " t'a fait prendre la chevre." 

8 In both cases such a man is considered a desirable match for an attrac- 
tive girl. 

2 
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8. Ibid., v, 3. les envieux in, 7. l'envie ne mourra jamais, 
mourront, mais non jamais mais les envieux mourront. 
l'envie. 

9. Ibid., v, 3. t'as este au tre- ii, 5. Tu as este au trepassement 
passement d'un chat, t'as la d'un chat : tu vois trouble, 
vue trouble. 

10. Ibid., iv, 3. votre petit in, 7. le chien a Brusquet. 
chien Brusquet. 

11. Misanthrope, i, 1. rayez in, 3. rayez cela de sur vos pa- 
cela de vos papiers. piers. 

12. Ibid., iv, 4. deloger sans Ibid, desloger sans trompette. 
trompette. 

13. Med. malgre lui, i, 1. un II, 3. ils ont la mine de ne man- 

traitre qui me mange tout ger pas tout leur bien, ils 

ce que j'ai ? — Tu as menti : en boiront une bonne partie. 

j'en bois une partie. 

14. Ibid., i, 1. votre peau vous in, 5. la chair leur demange. 
demange. 

15. Ibid., i, 1. vous avez envie n, 5. si tu m'importunes davan- 

de me derober quelque chose tage, tu me deroberas un 

(i. e., a beating). soufflet. 

16. Ibid., i, 5. le vela tout in, 3. vous ressemblez toute 

crache comme on nous l'a crachee 7 a une beaute. 

defigure\ 

17. Ibid., i, 5. ne lantiporiez Ibid, ne lanternez pas davan- 
( synonym of lanternez) tage. 

point davantage. 

18. Ibid., ii, 1. tous ces mede- u , 3. ils ne feront que de l'eau, 
cins n'y feront rian que de encore sera-t-elle toute 
l'iau claire. claire. 

19. Avare, in, 1, vous tenir au i, 7. vous le tenez au cul et aux 
cul et aux chausses. ehausses. 

7 Livet gives several examples of this expression, none so old as this ; 
for its use in the sixteenth century, of. Holbrook, Modern Philology, 
xiv, 156. 
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20. Ibid., in, 6. mauvaise herbe in. 5. mauvaise herbe croist 
croit toujours. toujours. 

21. Bourgeois gent., i, 2. plus in, 3. plus farouche que n'est la 
cruelle que n'est le tigre aux biehe au bois. 

bois. 

22. Ibid., in, 4. II le gratte par n, 3. vous les gratez bien ou il 
ou il se demange. leur demange. 

23. Ibid., in, 5. j'ai la tete plus i, 5. j'avons la teste plus grosse 
grosse que le poing, et si elle que le poing, et si elle n'est 
n'est pas enflee. pas enflee. 

21. Scapin, in, 5. je ne pre- n, 3. je luy ay bien passe la 
tends pas qu'on me fasse plume par le bee. 

passer la plume par le bee. 

25. Ibid., v, 3. mon conge cent 

fois me fiit-il hoc. n, 6. cela m'est hoc. 8 

There is no evidence that Moliere modeled any of his plays 
directly on the Comedie des Proverbes, nor that he used its language 
to any considerable extent, but it is extremely probable that he 
was acquainted with the play and that he learned from it the 
dramatic value of certain phrases and epithets, to which he gave 
permanent fame by incorporating them into his own plays. 

H. Carrington' Lancaster. 

Amherst College. 
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The general likeness of Lycidas 113-131 and Ezekiel xxxiv, 2-10 
has not been sufficiently considered by Milton's commentators. 
Both claim to be inspired utterances, one being spoken by Saint 
Peter, the other by the prophet in the name of God. Though one 
is in poetry and the other in prose, both are in form pastorals. In 
both the unfaithful pastors are charged with feeding themselves 
and not the sheep. The latter in both instances are represented 
as diseased, scattered, and preyed upon by wild beasts. The tone 

5 Livet's examples are more recent than this. Other cases of resemblance 
such as aga, mentioned by Despois, quensi, queumy, malgre ses dents, etc., 
seem too slight to be valuable as evidence. 



